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ABSTRACT ' . 

developing social indicators of basic huaan needs 
involves (1) recognizing the problems. in selection, (2) identifying 
the criteria for Making selections, (3). choosing which basic needs to 
cover, and (U) selecting the indicators^ The social indicators are to 
help fornulate O.s. fore.igi^ policy and will be used by the State 
Department's Bureau of Huian Rights in its annual country ^reports to 
ConQress. Problems in selecting indicators of adeiuate living' 
standards include*- data^accuracy, data coiparabili't^ across diverse 
cultures, appropriateness of the aeasures to 0«o, policy, and proper 
interpretation of the indicators when paking policy. In light of 
these pcobleas, ten criteria were developed f:ot the selection and 
presentation of the indicators. Education, health, nutrition, and 
Incoie energed as the basic needs to cover. Nithin thes.e ikaits, the 
Bureau selected 12 social indicators, including 'infant molality 
rate", population growth rate, priaary school enrollaent rate, 
household income shares, and calory supply per capita. Because of the 
change .from the Carter to the Reagan administration, ;the indicators 
nay not be used, but the process of choosing the indicators has. 
helped clarify the issues and probleas surrounding social indicators. 
(R»» „ 
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The Prdblan • - 

Most of us are avare that, under the Carter Ackninistratic»i .the U.S. 
pursued a folicy of limiting aid or otherwise placing sanctions on coun- 
tries vAiich violate basic hunan rights by torturing prisoners or impris- 
cning people for their political beliefs* Fewer prople know that amalg 
the internationally recognized hunan rights are a-series vhich deal with 
basic hunan needs — education, health, camplpiTOent, shelter — in general, 
xvith the right^ to an adequate standard of liviug. ' U*S. 'hunan rights 
policy has .not generally taken the^se into account, although they are 
clearly included in the international agreeiiiaits, spch as the- Universal 
Declaration. of Hunan Rights, v«iich fom the basis of U*S* policy,* 

vaule there are several explanations for this lip6e,-the'One' vhich 
is most pertinent in this context is the argunerit that the meeting of 
basic hunan needs is viewed by sane as merely a social objective and not 
a right equivalent to protection of the integrity of thei^person or.-free- 
dcm of speech* Behind this argunent is the idea that need is culturally 
defined and that no cannon 'international standard could ever be applied 
to determine v^ether needs are beii>g met. Rights, on the - other hand, 
are often understood to be abs-->lute and definable. Many presume it is 
easy to determine vAiether rights are being adhered to. Rights are in 
any case Gf unequivocal moral importance, and many are skeptical about 
the moral importance of basic needs. 

Basic needs are, indeed, mainly defined in the context of specific 
cultures, times, and available resources. Even if one just considers 
the U.S., the measure and concepts of income adequacy differ by region 
and they have evolved tremendously with changing life styles and 



prevalent incxxnes. Rights also are defined and ccxistrained/ however, by 

social and political contexts' and the resources available to protect 

them. Rights are themselves merely social objectives that are given 

special priority at a time and place. There are never sufficient polit- 

ical or economic resources to assure that all rights are met — that all 

minorities have equal opportunities, that govemtnent never abridges the 

freedcm of expression or that eveiy suspect is protected. Every right 

of one person in .practice may conflict with another right. But this 

does not mean we <lispense with the label "rights" . 

• * 
Ihe interx>ational oarmunity for more than ' a quarter century has 

agreed, at least in principle, that 13>e achievement of basic needs 

shooLd^be viewed as a right for the world's population. This agreement 

does riot mean basic needs are expected to be fully achieved in the near 

future — only that they have special priority. As for the moral iji^or- 

tance of basic needs, malnutrition and^ ill health cause more suf fering 

than most political repression. "Ihese , and the lack -of educational 

opportunities x:an themselves be used as forms of cppressicMi. 

\t- international policies, however, are to encourags,- assist, or 
pressure natiwis to achieve basic hunan needs, seme definition and meas- 
urement of existing levels of need is essential. Ohe establishment of 
seme standards, or at least benchmarks, to guide policy is also a need. 
In short, social iixiicators are required if hunan rights policy on ba-^ic 
needs is to be inplemented. 



Iirprovinq the Ccxantry Reports on Hunan Rights . 

Therefore the Bureau of Hunan Rights in the U.S." Depariinent of 
State retained me in mid 1980 to help further the effort of the the Car-, 
ter Adninistration to strengthai hunan rights policy, by introducing 
social, indicators into the Annual Country Reports /vMch provide the 
basis for U.S. human rights policies. Ihese reports deal with such 
matters* *as' cas^s of torture, -mysterious disappearances, and with poli- 
cies and actions to'protect or limit c^vii and personal liberties in 154 

*. 

^ ' - f\ • 

countries. Ihese topics were relatively. well developed in the. report to- 
and supported by considerable data. Ihe'sectlois of the Reports osten- 
sibly describing each country's policies tx> meet its people's vital 
needs however, were not even potentially useful for U.S. policy. They 
were inocaisistent in their coverage and contained little data or other 
relatively objective information on conditions or on /the countries' pol- 
icies. 

This situation was due on the one hand, to a lack of 'sophistication 

s 

in the Foreign Service an social policy concerns and, on the other, to 
"clientisni/' the. inevitable tendency of embassies to try to shed the 
best possible light on their host country's policies. Ihese sections of 
the reports weie laden with subjective language, vague inpressions and - 
individual opinions. What vas covered for one country was not for 
another. My responsibility was to develop a framework and a set of 
social indicators for those vital needs sections, so that they could 
provide more ocmparable and objective pictures of countries' ccnmitt- 
ments to meeting hunan needs. The effort permitted me to apply much of 
vJiat I had learned in earlier research on the types of indicators that 



are actually used in policy and on the issueis of international canpara- 
bility (de Neufville, 1975, 1978-9). It led roe to sane conclusions, not 
only aboxit particular indicators ajpropriate for current international 
policy-, but cdso to sane observations about those v*io produce and poten- 
tially Qse such 'policy indicators. 

• - 

U .S^. Hunar Rights Policy * - ^ 

Human Tights policy is the result of nine years of - incremental 
growth, primarily as Oc»>gress attached riders to many tipes of legisla- 
tion, asserting that aid or loans should not be givai to countries in 
vAuch there is a /'consistent pattern of gross violations of hunan 
rights". In recait years the policy has be&x modified for such aid pro- 
grams as Food for Peace (PL-480) so that aid can be given to countries 
vAiere it will "directly benefit the needy". Policies most affected have 
involved bilateral and multilateral loans axxS Congressional decisions? on 
foreign aid (U^S. Congress, 1979). In the latter part of the Carter 
Adininistration, policies of sanctions against countries violating hunan 
rights pervaded much foreign policy, 

Ihe required Annual Country Reports to Congress on hunan rights 
represent the official view of hunan rights conditions. Ihey provide 
descriptive information and do not prescribe policy, nor give informa- 
tion viiich can be mechanically translated into policy prescriptions. No 
one has decided hew many mysterious disappearances over how long make 
for a - consistent pattern of gross violations." Indeed there is neither 
need nor interest in developing such specific standards. Those involved 
in foreign policy protect their right and need to make decisions v*iich 
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take into account a tremendous range of information about a country in a 
way vJiich darands a healthy corponent of judgeniait by those vJk) are 
experienced and knowledgeable. No siitiple standards defining intolerable 
hiinari rights violations liaive enierged — nor have sin5)le criteria 

developed to guide poliqy. Yet data in the reports do have a^ powerful 

ft 

and imageable iinpact on policy, affecting it in a variety of vays. 

While the resistance to application of sinple standards is normal 
in foreign policy, it vas particular!^ inevitable .in this case because 
hunan rights policy itself vas taking specific shape only vhile it vas 
being implanented. The policy mandate vas vague and its iiiplications 
emerged as it vas applied to particular cases, primarily by a cask 
force, headed by- Deputy Secretary of State, Warren, Christopher, vSiich 
considered each case individually^ Out of tJiese decisicms sane -oc»i- 
sistent policy principles gradually emerged, but: these were rather con* 
plex. For exait^Jle, governments may be deemed to have a low oaitnittment 
to hunan rights if they are knovai to have had the political capacity- in 
the past to protect rights, but have, later abridged these rights with 
'little justification. The U.S. has acted punitively vhen the pattern 
vas pronounced and vAien relations vdth a country gave some leverage. 
The policy criteria can be sensibly applied only vJioi intimately con- 
nected to a coiplex set of othcir variables, and vAien seen in a total 
ocxitext of a country's political traditions and develcpnent level, and 
in relation to vJiatever foreign policy strategies the U.S. is 'pursuing 
for other purposes,, jsuch as ecc«inics and defense. In other vords stan- 
dards or criteria are aiplied, but only in the context of qualitative, 
holistic, judganents and political priorities. 

7 ' 



Principles for the Selection of Social Indicators • ^ ' . 

Ihe ccnplex and evolving process of analysis* and decision making in 
hui^ rights policy and the tradition of proceeding vdthout reliance on 
•quantitative measures are botin important factors in considering the 
selection of indicators, j Other constraints were set by the variable 
quality axx3 low corparability of data available across nations. 
Developing nations, vAiere minirnim basic needs are least adequately met, 
have particular problens in gathering accurate data. Even .the basic 
census is often partially guesswork, particularly for rural populations, 
v*uch are hard and expensive to count. Resources and skills for soEJ-ds^ 
ticated siarveys are seldcm available. Moreover, many govemnent activi*- 
ties, like the provision of hospitals or registration of doctors, 'are 
not sufficiently regialarized to provide the consistent sources of infor- 
mation that they can in more developed obuntries. In different nations, 
moreover, the siitplest measure may take on entirely different inplica- 
tions. School may be a" place vhere a rigorous course of academic educa- 
tion goes ] on, a place vitiere the barely lit^rate try to teach the illi- 
terate, or vhere all that is learned is- farming techniques. A "person 
labelled doctor in. one society may be merely a health practitioner in 
another. And vhen the notion of minimun adequacy is introduced, the 
difficulties are catpounded. Wiat is adequate housing in cxie- society is 
hopelessly inadequate iii another, both because of objective differences 
such ' as climate, and because of more elusive variability in resources, 
values, and expectations. 

F&ced with these rather discouraging realities, we had to 'select 
sane indicators for the reports to pin^ them to sfcme greater degree of 



objectivity and canparability than before. Urdess an indicator is very 
poor indeed, it is likely to be less misleading and more .informative 
than a statement that a prciblen is serious or minor. Sixrh assessmaits 
are ixi the eye of the reporter. What is serious to him or hef- may not 
be to scmcc»ie else. Indicators, appropriately selected, obviate the 
•need ^ for such carTOQ:itary. Ihe prdblen would be to identify indicatots 
appropriate to the policy issues yhich vould at least be more accurate 
than purely qualitative assessments and to outline a format and context 
for interpretation and presentation appropriate to the understanding of 
those vJk) vould be preparing and using the reports. Ihe major fear vas 
,that the indicators, along with all their limitations, vould beccme 
enshrined as the criteria for policy, and they vould replace rather than 
sn5>ianent the ccnplex analyses of experts. Thresholds and standards 
and rank orderings of naticxis might be prematurely established .cn the 
basis of indicators viiich v/ere at best crude approximations to the 
issues. 

However, an understanding of the policy process allayed this fear 
and provided one set of principles for the selection of indicators* 
They would be used, not as mechanical criteria, but as one source of 
information in a ccmplex decision process reference points, but not 
absolute standards. They vould have to be approximately right and have 
clear meanings so they could be integrated into the qualititative 
-analysis and be understood by the various actors. Fortunately they 
vould not, however, have to be perfecUy designed and highly precise. 

In future* a demand could develop for indicators that were more than 
merely approximations. When a policy- has been discussed and applied 
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^ over- a period of years, it may be both possible and essential to define 
. ' clear and precise indicators aixi standards to use as criteria. 'Ihe CPI, 
for example lias provided a standard . for evaluating wage and price 
increases by regulatory acjencijes. Hoover, it is far more * typical that 
policies are too- vague for strict standards, to be applied in ' their 
application. Moreover, ^iurplanenters finjJ their jobs more djLfficult if 
they are bound by rigid requirenents. When policies are left unclear 
until impl«T3itation, it is generally because there is much disagreement^ 
about theni in practice. Any effort to develop precise measure at tiie 
outset for use in such policies will 'create the necessity to define- tl>e 
policy precisely and iTiay destroy it altogether before it has had a 
chance to develop. ^ . „ ' • 

Once a policy has taken definite 6hap3, those vAx) must carr^ it out 
often welcone the introduction of standards, viiere possible, as a way of 
sijrplifying their task and avo4xiiog intense political .conflict over 
every case. A threshold unemplqiTOent levels for example has been used 
to .trigger ^regional programs of unenplcjiment benefits in the U.S., and 
indicators are .often used to i4entify vhich areas will be eligible for - 
funding »of various types. .But on the v^le, policy makers are ^ resis-/ 
tant to the reduction 'of their decision-making autonany'and the exercise 
of their judgment through the mechanical afplication of qu^titaftive 
measures to policy. \^ . . ' ^ 

A* 

If decision-makers were not going to make mechaniccd use of the 
^-dicators to ccngpare countries andf perhapp dr^w-^unwarranted* ocxicluslons 
from •approximate, but in many, ways inadequate, iEdidatore, then the 
problon of selecting indicators vas considerably .easier. Fbreigrt policy 
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analysts vrouJ.d not look' at the data out of cdntex"t> xiorj vculd' they be 
vdjliing* to" report 'the indicators vathouKwitefpret^ Ihere still 

* could be sane danger of ndsuse of * the indic^toijs by §»se less 

knowledgeable than the experts, but at least the jardalan vas minimized. 
» 

A second pet^jectiye on the choice of indicators einerged fran dis- 

• cussion with State Dejartment staff involved in writing^ the Rejorts fran 
information st^aplied by embassies. With a few exceptions; mosUy in 
AH),, even the most experienced of foreign policy analysts interviewed 
were not s^Justic^ted data users. If they arie confbrtable witk quanti- 
tative data it vas primarily econanic data.^ Among those interviewed two 
views were expressed. At one extreme ca?e or two Btoreign Service Off- 
icers proposed that the reports be made vp entirely , of inflicators so 
they vould be totkly "objective". At the other ^end of the mjectrunt, 
sane, analysts felt that the introduction of "statistical detail"Vwas a 
v«ste of time, detracting fratf the inj^ortant bottom iine ~ th^if jixige- 
u'^ts about the quality of the country's effort. Ihe first response 
reflecfed nsa:vet;e about the highly variable quality of data in many 
countries and the limited vsubjects on-vAiich one can find even reasonably, 
acceptable figures. * The picture presented vjould have little meanirig 
without' interpretaticHi for. each country.- On the other hand, those 
resistant to indicators in their own reports reluctantly v^kgreed they 
would like them in the Veportc others produced-an^^ those '^ich ccme frcm 
embassies because they were frustrated by assessmoits they ^ew to be 
biased. " ^ . * . " - ' . 

So the indicators^wDuld be reluctantly and' skepti.cally used by"scme ■ 
and ■ fervently believed and relied on by others. Ihey would .have t6 be 




extremely easy to gather because there vould be considerable resistance 

to collecting then fran those long accustoned to operating vdthout quan- 

titative inforination. Ihey would also have to be as accurate and as 

transparent 'in meaning as possible so that the many vould ?\ccept 

them uncritically could not be led too far astray. Sane other sourcie of 

legitimacy for tlie datu than the assessment of the users themselves 
• • • • 

>ovad have to be depended on, since few of the indicator users would 
have the taxx^ledge to be discriminating or to take into account the lim- 
itatiaia on'the data's accuracy and reliability. 

A third set of principles grew out of the demand for a ocmnon set 
of indicators for all countries. Ihe ixidicators would have to represent 
a set of cxwreptions and, perhaps, standards that are shared interna- 
tionally. Ihey would have to rejaresent the lowest ccnmon dencminator 
and the barest minimun of acceptability. Controversial concepts and 
jtneasures could destroy the usefulness of all the indicators and make it 
mlikely that the basic needs ccrrponent of policy would be inplemaited 
at all. Countries would perhaps be classified into various categories 
for vhich different sets of indicators could be reccnmended, according 
to v*^t could reasonably be expe<;±€d fircm therfT^Multiple standards or 
relative standards might be applied, if a reasonable basis Ifor them' 
could 'be found, ^suni^, however, that, policy would, in any ca^e, 
apply certain concepts of need ^in sane crude, subjective way, any 
iiiprcvement of need measurement would enhance the power and justice of 
the policy. 

A fourth principle in selecting the indicators was that they should 
be ^ conceptually connected to the statemaits about hunan needs in the 



official policy docunents and in the literature on strategies for hunan 
resource develqgnent. Where the objective is to inform policy, the indi- 
cators based on the conceptions fran political or social theory that 
many propose are s^I^Jot useful. Alienation and social mobility, for 
example are undoubtedly, at sane deep level, related to hunan^ rights 
as causes or eff^cta^^^^prdblens, but those elusive excepts are not the 
goals of any policy nor can policy intnediately affect them. Policy 
indicated must be as directly and operationally linked to actual ^ 
potential policy actions as ^ssible if they are to influence decisions 
(Scott and Shore^l979) 

TWO main guides were used in selection of the topics for t^ indi- 
cators: the International Ooveiant on Eooncmic, Social and Cultural . 
-Rights ,--v*uch is-^the spelllng-out of the policy- ittplications of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights; and the literature on the prdb-* 
lans and policies in meeting basic needs, particularly in developing 
countries. A growing literature now focuses on basic needs as a can- 
pwient of develc^ment strategy, so there is a rich set of ideas to draw 
i^xDn. (See fpr example, McHale and McHale, 1978, World Bank; 1975; 
Intern^ional Labour Office, 1976; arid^Streeatfeti^^ 1977) 




Matching Indicators to the Policy Proems 



Ihe follcvdng conditions existed in the hvinan rights policy-making 
process: 



( 1 ) The policy itself vas controversial ; 



(2) It could not be xn^Jlahented Vithout some widely acgeptable- 

<: 
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indicators ; 

(3) The policy had to be applied to many countries, each with its 
CMti unique conditions; 

(4) Many countries could gain or lose considerably if the policy 
vere applied; 

«*■ ' 

(5) The policy xnandate was broad and vague, and it was being 
defined v*iile being applied; 

(6) Many of the social indicators available for certain countries 
were highly unreliable; 

(7) Docuiwvts existed outlining officially: and ocnnibnly accepted 

standards and concepts of hunan needs for hunan- rights policy; 

• (8) Those who would assenible the ixK3icators, prepare the analyses 
in the Country Reports, and be the principal users of the data were not 
sophisticated about eithei^ social policies or ^t\e uses and limitations 
ot^social^indicators and, for the most part, vfere not enthusiastic about 
using quantitative measures at all; 

(9) Vhile there vas considerable disogreemait about desirable poli- 
ci,es for meeting basic needs, there was a substantial area of agreement 
in th^ literature and amoftg iritemational organizations on l^^s.of pol- 
icies that best meet the- most pressing of hunan needs in developing 
countries* 

Fran these conditions the following criteria for social ' indicator 
selection and presentation were devei 




(1) Indicators should^be. internationally acx:epted and recognized 
measures, backed ty a reputable institution vJaich vould not be subject 
to pressure frcrn interested oounti:ies vanting to manipulate the data. 

(2) The indicators should be limited in niirber and readily intelli- 
gible in meaning and folicy in5>lications to their likely users. 

" ." 

-|(3) They should be readily available for all or most countries. 

(4) They should' be directly and svabstantively linked to the least 
controversial basic needs goals and to the national policies thought 
most likely to achieve them. 

(5) They should reflect minimun international standards, v^iere such 

standards appear to exist and to be shared. Where no threshold values 

£ 

oi irdiumun adi^qacy are" xdentifiablerindicators should at least be ccm- 

/ ^ ^ . 

Sparable across countries sufficiently to provide a general sense of 

vhether or not a condition is relatively good, given a country's level 

of develofment and r^isource availability. 

' (6) Social indicators should be presented against an interpretive 
analysis of a country's aJbditions, devel^xnent strategy, history, and 
fecial problems. iKey should rbt^be presented out of ccxitext. 

(7) They should be viewed as approximations vhich. give sane con- 
crete evidence of the scale of ppaiblems and directions of change. They 
should make presentations more objective than they vould othervdse be, 
but not be reified and applied as mechanical standards. 
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(8) COTjxDsite overall indexes like the PQLI^ should be avoided 
because they force policy analysts to deal vdth a rank ordering arid 
siitplistic odmparison of countries. Decision makers vdll, in any case, 
resist using indices vJiich interfere with their ability to make caiplex 
judganents. Ihe rank ordering that is inevitable into single measures 
may do injustice to any given country. Moreover such indices, in col- 
lapsing issues into single unscrutable nuribers give no good sense of 
What the particular policy needs are. Worst of all, such canposite 
measures are inevitably meaningless. No one has found a conceptually 
sensible vay to oaribine social needs along a scale with a single dimoi- 
sion. How many units of literacy are worth how ngny units of health? 
Ihe question is silly and the task not worth attempting. 

(9) Social indicators are meastires of social conditions in a coun- 
try fron time to time, and they caiuKSrbe presuived to reflect directly 
the output of policies. .Even v*iai considerable effort is applied, to 
evaltiate iii^^acts of policies under carefully controlled experimental 
conditions, it is difficult to determine with confidence v*ial: these 
OJipacts were . tore should be taken in the presentation of the indica- 
tors not to allow unwarranted conclusions to be drawn by unsophisticated 
users abcxit_ _the reas^^ in tiiejneasures. Presentation of 
indicators therefore should be separated from presentation of .policies. 
Social indicators can show that certain types of , problems exist and can 
demonstrate how serious they probably are, but only information on the 



Physical Ctolity of-Ufe -Index (PQLI)-,~a>-ccmbination.o literacy rate, 
-lif -^xpect£mcy airf to rank order couAtries 

on their quality of life (Morris, 1979). " 
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actual implementation of policies can provide the assessrooit of a 
country's cannittment to nieeting hunan needs. 

(10) Both input and output or perfom^ice indicators, should be used 
if available, *as both are pertinent to assessing policy and policy 
needs. Thus the numbers of schools may be as relevant as indicators of 
literacy. 

For other countries the longer list of indicators will be included,, 
providing a many-faceted quantitative picture of conditions. Indicators 
have been selected both because they seem to be the roost accurate avail- 
able,, according to a variety of assessments and because they mesh vdth 
^certain basic needs objectives and policies. All indicators vdll be 
given in terms of roost recent figures, and, figures for the near-term 
past (afproximately five years, v*iere available) to provide a sense of 
the direction and speed of change. 

The Policy Concerns 

Pour basic needs were selected for attention from onong a consider- 
ably longer list delineated by the International Covenant— education, 
health, nutrition, and inccme. In addition, discrimination against 
wcmen in these areas was also sij^ed"oufr; ^Other~iii530rtant-basic needs- 
in the Covenant were not recaimended for coverage for a variety of rea- 
example, indicators of unemployment for a majority of coun- 
tries are so inadequate as to be more misleading than informative. 
Unenplojment, as .normally measured, refers only to people looking for- 
work. in the modem sector., Ohe vast majority oFaiplc^Siaitrpfd^^ — in" 
developing countries involve underemployment in the informal sector, but 



no one has found a itveaningful way to measure this, nor are evei plausi- 
ble data available on nationwide bases. Moreover, no consensus exists 
in the literature on appropriate policies for einploymait in such count 
tries, .Ihus a government ^s^ccnirvittinent to assuring aT5>lqyment is diffi- 
cult to assess or report on, particularly in the brief context of a few 
lines in the Country Reports. 

No indicators were selected for a nuriber of other declared rights 
like a fair wage, or various types of social insurance. Ihese clearly 
are still very distant goals for many countries, and the evidence sug- 
gests they are achieved routinely v^en developnent reaches a certain 
point. Shelter vas not included because data on housing adequacy in 
developing countries is particularly poor, and because the poorest 
groups spend 80% of their incanes on food and ciily a tiny percentage^ on 
shelter. It seemed that, for the time being, education, health, nutri- 
tion, and incoTve were highest priorities. In the interest of making the 
report effective, the nunbers of items covered had to be limited to* 
those most would agree were reasonable goals for all nations. 

Several criteria were applied in determining vhich needs would be 
suggested for coverage. Needs would be those which would have to be met 
before many others,- airsd for which indicators could be found at least 
partially reflecting the extent of the problan. For each of the topics 
chosen, there would have to. be a kind of standard, — not in each case 
defining the exact level that should be achieved, but at least a coimon 
international concept of the nature of the objective. Moreover, all the 
needF ^elirctea are Aneercc^TnectedT-' Ihe failure to meet one can prevent 
the attairment of others, /ihe crihearthy^a^ nourished cannot 
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learn • Fandlies vhose incxanes are too low cannot afford to send their 
children to school* Finally, the efrjhasis \gas on the welfare of tlie 
poorest groups and on achievement of miniinuir standards for such groips* 
In most cases this means focusing on data and policies for arural. areas. 

Rural poverty represents the vast majority of severe vant in the vbrld 

\ 

and, in practice, many govemnent services do not now reach effe^^vely 
into rural areas • 

For education one clear minimun standard exists - that all have a 
right to free primary education. Less explicitly this is a right to 
achieve a* basic functional literacy. Otlier rights are enunerated too in 
the Covenant—access to secondary and higher education based on merit 
for exanple, but the literature reveals many disputes over education 
strategy. Hew much eirjijasis ^hould elementary education be given versus * 
secondary and higher? Should education be vocational mainly or 
acadonic? If the latter will it lead to unduly raised expectations and 
unemployment? And should formal education be* instituted if it disrupts 
.traditional life styles in rural areas? In choosing to en^asize the 
goal of functional literacy , • attenpted to avoid nost of these contro- 
versies, but inevitably took the stand that the right to education had 
to preenpt the right to maintain traditional life styles vhich depend on 
maintaining generations in ignorance. Ihe value that all should have 



access to learning is widely accepted intematioially, even v*iere there 
are costs. 

Poor nutrition is a major reason for the prevalence and severity of 
many diseases, and it interferes with .the ability to attend school and 
to vork. It can create a permanent handicap for those malnourished in 
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their early years. A rudimentary standard of needed daily caloric 
intake has been developed, by EAO for individual countries . The indica- 
tor is .a rough measure as it does not deal with nutritional quality nor 
the distribution of actual intake, but it does reflect quantity and it 
IS vddely used for international ccmparison. For the present purpose it 
provides a starting point and gives a 'Sense of the scale of the prdblan, 
and it is available for virtually all countries. The causes of palnu- 
trition are low income axx3 ignorance, if one looks at individual fami- 
lies. In the societal context, the causes have to do wi^h the availa- 
bility and relative prices of food as well as with tlie distribution of 
jobs and incane. While the desirability of nutrition policies is inter- 
linked with agricultural polices and problems, enoouragment of farmers 
to. grew foods typically ccaisuned by the poor, dietary supplements and 
nutri^aon education are generally good approaches to meeting this basic 
need. 

Basic health needs include freedom from disease and access to 
health care. Operationally this means, in developing countries, sanita- 
tion, clean water sti5>lies, preventive efforts such as vaccination and 
health education, and access to health pr-actitioners , cliiiics, and hos- 
pitals as necessary* In general these needs are far less adequately met 
in the countryside than the .cities. No minimun standards of health or 
saijitation-exist., — She-Jjidicators^OT^acI^ in a range of 

counties, available over a period of years, however, do provide a basis 
for evaluating how sever^the problan is in a given country and vAiether 
or not its. severity is the inevitable concomitant of its developnent 
level and climatic or other problems. Many countries have succeeded in 
improying health conditions considerably beyond the average for their' 
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level of developnent. International organizations are now fbcusing on 
"primary" health care programs, vhich provide at least low technology 
health services in the rural areas and emphasize prevention and educa- 
tion as the cheapest and most effective way to bring up miniimin levels 
of health. 

Linked to all those ne^s is the most basic one — incane and 
access to adequate standard of living* V/hile no internationally 
recognized poverty line exists, at least a vague and saneuhat canparable 
concept of incane adequacy, is applied in practice* It does vary for 
conditions in each country, relative prices and the availability of 
govemnent services* In general an adequate standard of living provides 
at least nutrition that can maintain health, stiixDrt minimal shelter, 
provide health care, and enough incane to assure children can go to 
school rather than work* While the necessary incane level to . c^chieve 
these goals varies_. for countries, these cannon defining criteria are 
backed by considerable consensus* 

While data on actual income and wealth levels of individuals is 
virtually unattainable, for at least middle-range developing countries 
incane distribution measures are available*" Relative incanes: and the 
proportion of tlie population with much lower incomes than the rest not 
only suggest the nunbers of people v*xDse incomes are inadequate, but 
they also indicate something about the justice of the econanic and pol- 
itical system of . a country. In addition these "data provide-an inportant- 
way of evaluating the other basic needs policies. Income-related basic 
needs policies range fran efforts to redistribute land to family plan- 
ning efforts (large families with many children are the r^incipal 
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factors associated with poverty for ^individuals), provision of free ser- 
vices, dietary supplenients to the lowest inoone groups, and progressive 
taxation systems. 
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Indicators Selected ( See Table 1) 

A set of 12 indicators was chosen for inclusion in the reports, all 
published by the Wbrld Bank (1960). Ihe Bank draws on many sources, 
including official statistics, for these widely recognized and accessi- 
ble indicators and uses its expertise to make adjustm^ts or to reject 
data that are unacqeptably inaccurate. 

Since roost industrialized countries have achieved far more than 
miniinun basic needs any standard, for siroplicity only the first three 
indicators in the table vould be used for these nations, singly to 
demonstrate that they have achieved high standards. 

These indicators individually and together provide the best quantt- 
tative perspective on the quality of life or standard of liviiig^ avail- 
able in virtually all countries. Ihe figures are accurate, at least 
relative to irany other indicators; they are all output measures; and 
they simultaneously reflect the achievement of several basic needs' and 
give sane idea of the distribution of welfare and the preval^ence of very 
low living standards. 

The first indicator, life expectancy, directly reflects levels of 
health, nutrition, and income, and thus indirectly links to enplqyroait, 
shelter, and so forth. A low figure usually suggests there is a sizable 
percent o^ the population facixig poor living conditions. Particularly^ 
high infant death rates may lower this lEigure substantially, giving the 
inpressic^ that overall health conditions may be poorer than they actu- 
ally are. The secjc^d^meMu^^^ infant mortality, helps to interpret life 
expectancy measures, vhile "offering independent information. 
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. Table 1 •• 

List Of Social Indicators Recaimended for Use in the Annual Country 
• Reports (nest 'recent figure and a figure for approxiinately five years 
earlier to be given for each indicator*) < 

For* All Countries 

• • • ' 

Life Expectancy at birth' (total and fer^de) 
Infant Mortality Fate^ 

Adult Uteracy Rate (total and fanale) • . 

For Countries Vhere Minimum Basic Needs Are Not Met 
Background Measures 

GNP/Capita 
- GDP/Capita 

Urban Population' as .Percent of Total > ^ • 

Population. Growth Rate . " . - ' 

Diagnostic Social Indicator y — 

Adjusted Efinvary ScOiool Ihrollm^t Ratio (total and fanale)^ 
Population/Physician - * - - ^^Z ^ 

Percentage of Population With Access to Safe Vfater l^centage 
aare of total Household Incane to the Lowest 20% and to the 
Highest 20% of Households. 

Calorie Si;pply/capita as Percentage of EAO Daily Requirements 



ViOrtiaiity Rate for ages 1-4 if infant mortality is unavailable 
' sr of children enrolled as percent of population ^e 6-11 
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Infant mortality reflects jariinarily .sanitary ^ . 



List of Social Indicators Recam«x3©d for.. Use - in the / Annual Country 
Reports (irost. recent figure and a. figure for approximately five years 
earlier to be given for each * indicator. )\ ' ^ ' ' 
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for All countries . 



Ufe Expectancy at birth (total and* female) conditions and the' cre- 
valence of contagious disease, , as infaiits ^ure'mosti'susceptible to these 
pix)bl€njs. It is a ipore sensitive indicator than life * expectancy and 
sitows a inuch,inore rapid response to many in^rtant health policies. 
Where infant mortality, is hi^h, there .are tiiquestionably many people 
living in conditions under vhich their basic health 4i?eds are not met. 
The third, indicator, literacy rate, is not only a direct measure' of the 
achievenent.ot one basic rights miniinal education, it is well oorfelated 
in most countries with many other indices of quality of life, such as 
measures of erplpyment; incone or health. It isT not necessarily 
.dir'ectly correlated wth economic develofinent or GNP/capita, however, and 
therefore it is_a measure of a separate phencmenon. Whether iitjeracy is 
the cause or e'f feet of the meeting of basic needs, * or even if . it is 
spuriously linked to these other needs," it remains an excellent overall 
quality of life indicatdr. Figures on 'life expectancy and literacy are 
given by ,sex as indicators of the extent of discrimination. 

Where these indicators show that high levels of velfare exist, with 
literacy near 100% and infant mortality within 10 or 20 per 1000 of the 
best levels ^worldwide, and life expectancy within io years or so of the 
best figures, *for piirposes of hupan rights policy, it can be assuned 
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that basic needs are adequately met. For couitries, mostly the indus- 
trialized nations, presenting such evidence, the reports will pro»dde no 
further data, except vhere scm^ outstanding arid hunan needs problan 
exists — such as in the living standards of sane ethnic or regional 

minority too small to seriously affo-t the indicators. 

•t. ** 

^- Several background indicators are essential to provide the context 
for • intefpreting tlie' other meastares, and to aid in assessing* a 
goverrment's capacity^ and carmittment to basic needs. , GDP and 
QlP/capita give a sense of the potentially available resources. Urbani- 
zation indica&rs are ^inportant both because so much severe poverty is 
rural and because jrapii^^ recent urbanization may have created prob- 
Ions and needs, ^ such as iitew* 8c)k»1s and water systems. Ihe population 
growth rate is a harbinger of current and future needs^^ 

Of the diagnostic indicators rone are ideal. They were chosen fbr 
"the. range of issues they reflected and U>e fact, that, of a wide range of 
social indicators, they are the least likely to be unreliable and the 
most likely to be available everyvhere. Used in combination, the vir- 
tues of one can, tfe sane extent, corpensate for the limitations of oth-^ 
ers. Ihe first figure, school enrollment ratios, does directly bear on ' 
the fullfullment of the right to an elenentary education, but* average 
national cnrollment''figures conceal lejrge differences in the availabil- 
ity of ^hooling. in rural and ^ban areas and serious problems of educa- 
tional quality and attendanc^. Nonetheless the indicator does ^ive a 
sense of t^ie policy priority the country gives to education and the size 
of educational gap. 
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The figure on population per physician has sofie general correlation 
with the quality and quantity of health care available. It vas sonewbat 
arbitrarily selected fran a cluster of related figilres, such as* on. 
nunb^ of hospxtal beds . Unfortunately heaTtK^services, especially 

doctors, tend to concentrate in the cities, so it is problematic vAiether 

— - ' ~ ^ • ^ ' » . " - 

the indicator moves in a v^ay VAiich reflectis heal^ care actually avail- 
able, tq ri^ai residents, or tb the poor* Moreover, gcvemnent policies 
do not tend tp be very successful at increasing Qr distributing the 
nuriber pf doctors in a country, ajs they are ,independ^t " actors* Hope- 
fully this ^icator can eventually be replacied ty a measure of health 
care tJiat is more likely to reflect its actual av^ability to the poor* 



Ohe-indicator ofnaccess to cleairrv^a^^ intended to serve a dual 
function of reflecting l^alth and sanitary conditions as %«11 as^ho'using 
conditions. Not only is^ access to water an important caiponent of hous- 
ing quality in itsel'^f , it tends to correlaj^ with a nurber of other 
harder- to-measure aspects of housing quality. As a measure of isanitary 
cbnjJitions, it does not. measure sewage disposal facilities nor does it 
make distinctions betv^een' those • with vater piped to their hones aiW 
those who must valk a good distance jfor water. • The indicator is, how- 
wer, almost universally' available, and it does have a direct connection 
to policies* / . 

bag's daily caloric requirement is a ball park estimate different 
for countries apcordii^ to conditio^ suich as climate. There is a - 
difference of opinion about whether it directly caloric intake corre- 
lates with nutritional quality. Moreover^s it is calculated by divid- 
ing the total available food by the nutiber of people, it understates the 
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nutritional deficit for the poorest* Itowever, for countries vihere 
available calories per person are well below EAO standards, there Ts • 
aljnost certainly a significant malnutrition problem for much of the 
population. 

^Finally, the measure of income distributipn is .the closest one can 
currently ccme to measuring poverty across many nations. Also, for U.S. 
foreign aid decisions, it provides a good indication of vyhether benefits 
vdll actually be directed to the needy., A country vdth a highly skewed 
.incane distribution and^ a poor shewing on other social indicators is 
clearly not making the effort to fill the basic needs of its owi people. 
Unfortunately such incane distribution" data are hard to get and of diibi- 
TJUB-ad^psc^rin nany countries, iMdnly the least develcped. Incane dis^ 
tribution may have to be inferred fran the country's showing on otl^ 
indicators and fran the interpretive discussion in the report. 

Conclusions and : Priorities for Social Indicators of Basic Needs 

-/ 

^ - At this writing the value of these indicators to U.S. policy cannot 
be/ assessed^ as they have not yet been put to use. While seme prelim- 
inary recdimiendations of this project were incorporated in the 1980 

reports, it- is unclear vhether the Reagan Adninistration will try to 

ft 

iiiplfement hunan rights policy at all. Moreover the new Administration 
may not ccxitinue to produce the Country Reports in the form they have 
had, with considerable detail aod evaluation published for each country. 
Going . through this exercise of defining indicators, however, h^s clari- 
fied a nuTiber of principles, mt^ny of vhich partially derive fran earlier 
research on the application of k>cci44i indicators in U.S. dcmestic 
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policy* It also highlights major needs for future indicator develcpnent 
..to aid in the iiiplementation of basic needs policies in developing coun- 
tries « 

First ♦ quantitative measures such as social indicators can be 
essential to the iirplcroentation of policies that must be applied across 
widely different cases ~ countries, or cities, or groups. Ihey contri- 
bute to the legitimacy arid pdblic acceptability of such policies, if 
they are substantively appropriate and relatively accurate and backed by 
a neutral and reputable institution. They can reduce the ccnplexity and 
subjectivity of the decision process. Ihe role of these indicators how- 

ever, is not and should not be a decisive or mechanical one as 

" # 

decision-makers, in most cases quite justifiably, prefer to maintain 

their prerogative of making ijxLividual judganents. 

Ihis heed fcr flexibility is particularly ^^iii5X)rtant vhere policies 
are vague, evolving or acquiring definition in the course of iirplementa- 
• tion. In this typical situation, social indicators provide one v«y of 
preventing sane bias and of assuring seme objectivity in the infbnnatich 
policy makers are qiven. But the gap between the policy choices and the 
information provided by indicators is vast. While sane new indicators 
more closely reflective of policy concerns could help to close the gap, 
ultimately the critical ocnjxjnent remains the more subjective, qualita- 
tive assessment of experts, vhich places the indicators in context, and 
provides an overall explanation for the countrj^'s problems and its 
goverrment • s behavior . 

Many policy analysts are limited in their ^ility to interweave 
qualitative and quantitative information to produce an accurate and 
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sensitive account. Either they mistruist the bias of interpretive ana- 
lyses and prefer to deperxl on indicators, of they consider quantitative 
data to be without meaning. Ihe quantitative and qualitative analysts 
are usually very different kinds of people and neither understand well 
the strengths and limitations of the other's method. There jfore an edu- 
cational process is esseritxaT to assuring that indicators are used 
appropriately. Those called in to assist public agwcies in developing 
and using social indicators cannot consider their jcb to be cotplete 
When they have identified or designed the measuriss. Ihey must also 
assure that those vho are expected to work with the data und^stand vhat 
they do and do nbt mean. Fears that indicators m ay be substituted fdr 
well trained judgnent should be brought into the open and the ways that 
indicators can assist, rather than replace, these judgments should be 
explored and clarified. Those with overblown expectations for indica- 
tors must also be confronted with the reality of limitations on data 
reliability and with the inevitability of a large conceptual gap between 
the simplicity of indicators and the conplexity of policy. Finally, it 
may be iirportapt to demcsistrate^ to decision-makers or analysts" that, 
vhether or not the use of indicators caitributes to their own knowledge 
of the problems, it can greatly enhance the legitimacy and acceptability 
of the positions they take. While indicators often limit public action 
because of vhat they show, these quantitative measures can condensate 
policy makers for this loss of fl^ibility by giving them more leverage. 

As^many public agencies and bureaucrats are not particularly recep- 
tive or accustoned to the use of indicators, the strategy should be to 
introduce at the outset those that are i?iit?>lest to obtain, least contrT 
oversial, and most transparent to understand. The indicators should be 
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clearly connected to the policy-questions that concern the partici^ts. 
If the indicators are conplicated or only vaguely connected to the task 
at hand, they will siniply be ignored vhen the consultant has left. But, 
on the other hand, if the simple measures are helpful to the analysts or 
decision makers, they vd.ll begin to seek out . additional indicators. 
They vdll pay attention to indicators they have themselves asked for. 
Oice the process of using indicators in policy has begvm, it tends to 
build on itself, and it 'can be a self-perpetuating learning process. 
But if the perfect indicator is imposed at the outset, its valu6 may be 
entirely unappreciated. It is apt to be very expensive and difficult to 



-p?edu-c. Olid tnere is no particular reason to expect, the indicator to 
becane integrated into the policy process. 

Indicators, must be appropriate to the policy objectives, however, 
particularly as the -measures becane increasingly influential in policy. 
In the case of hunan rights policy, if the U.S. begins to withold aid 
from countries making litUe effort to provide doctors, the countries in 
turn may develop policies vhich will increase the nuiibers of doctors. 
As there are many vho doiibt that more doctors will mean better -rural 
health, the use of the indicator,' population/physician, could be coun- 
terproductive. Any list of indicators to aid in policy application, 
should be viewed as only the first stage in an evolutionary process. 

The indicators proposed for the Bureau of Human Rights represents 
merely vAiat appear to be the best, current, widely available indicators 
\*hich generally deal with the issues Ihey should be replaced and sup- 
planented however, as soon as possible, by a number of other kinds of 
measufiBS. If not, they will distort policy in many countries away fran 
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effective efforts for basic needs. The highest current priority and the 
nost likely to be achieved iii the near future is for indicators that 
'provide information* on the distribution of welfere and services • Indi- 
cators of urban-rural differences would provide a beginning, but the 
ideal is to develop irx3icators differentiating conditions facing the 
poorest and best-off grotps, v*ierever they are. • 

For several importwt basic needs, virtually no adequate indicators 
are now available. Cor^cepts and methods to produce such indicators on 



nationwi de bases are urgentlv L—needed^ Measures ot enplqyment and 

underenployment are critical, as are measures of adequacy of shelter, 
appropriate to ix>dividual countries and climates. Concepts and surveys 
that will permit the mfeasurcment of family incone and wealth and its 
distribution in a society are al.so essential. Finally, both acadonic 
research and practical efforts are essential to develop ways of defin- 
ing, and measuring the iitplicit international minimun needs standards 
vJuch either now exist or are emerging. 
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StaxxJards are an important step beyond indicators, though they 
depend critically on indicators. Each may have to^be developed indivi-. 
dually for different comtries. Yet scarne measure of norms and expecta- 
tions should be an explicit rather than implicit component of policy. 
In additipn, a caisiderable need exists for conceptual and theoretical 
work on" vays of making ocnparisons amcaig countries, and on meaningful 
ways of developing or applying international standards. Standards are 
inevitably applied in international policy — • either justly or unjustly. 
At best, however, ^y^are^ broad enough to encatpass the range of condi- 
tions that exist in differ^it nations and yet consistent enough to 
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reflect the deeper intent to ccnpare well-being in many different 
societies. Ihe task is not easy, but it is important. 
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